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OUR COLLEGES SEE RED" 


THE postwar rush for higher education, paced by 
more than a million exGI’s, has given America’s col- 
leges and universities a “red scare” of gigantic pro- 
portions. This “red seare,” however, has no relation 
to the one we read about almost daily in newspapers 
and magazines. Rather it is a deep fear of the red 
ink which, after lapping at the base of their financial 
structures during the war, now threatens to inundate 
them entirely. 

For example, let us take a college whose budget for 
educational purposes—salaries, scholarships, libraries, 
research, departmental supplies, pensions, mainte- 
nance and operation of buildings and grounds—was 
$400,000 in 1940-41. Since American students have 
never paid much more than half of their educational 
costs through tuition, this college received only $225,- 
000 from that source, but the endowment of $3,500,- 
000 yielded approximately $150,000 and the budget 
came out in the black with the aid of gifts from half 
a dozen staunch friends. 

Today, however, the picture is different. Coupled 
with inflation, the swollen enrollment has pushed this 
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same college’s educational budget well along toward 
$600,000. But tuition charges, still the primary 
source of income, have increased less than 20 per cent, 
while educational expenses were advancing nearly 50 
per cent. Thus the greying college president knows 
that tuition income, even with his student body 35 
per cent larger, will account for no more than $360,- 
000 this year. Further aggravating his financial 
worries, endowment income has fallen off until the 
yield on $3,500,000 now totals less than $131,000. 

Fortunately, the modest financial campaign which 
this college entered into with reluctance a year ago 
promises to reach its goal. For this reason alone the 
college can hope to wipe out the red ink which ac- 
cumulated on its ledgers during the war years, meet 
the $109,000 deficit which looms for the present year, 
and make some of the repairs and improvements for 
which its plant has been crying. 

Looking to the immediate future, however, the ad- 
ministration can easily reckon additional needs, such 
as new buildings, increased salaries, and additional 
scholarships funds, which $10,000,000 would barely 
cover. How to meet these needs and at the same time 
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balance the budget annually for the next few years 
is a question the college’s president and his trustees 
have yet to answer. 

Lest the reader think that this college’s plight is 
atypic, let us examine the results of a survey which 
the writer has just completed under the auspices of 
the Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., 
and the American College Publie Relations Associa- 
tion. Based on information from 124 colleges in 34 
states, this survey gives a good cross-section picture 
of higher-education costs today. Let it be added that 
it covers all types of four-year colleges and univer- 
sities. From the standpoint of student body, the co- 
operating institutions include 22 men’s colleges, 14 
women’s colleges, and 88 coeducational colleges. From 
the standpoint of control, they include 51 private, 42 
denominational, and 31 public institutions, 29 of them 
state and two of them municipal. 

In the first place, the survey reveals that the total 
expenses of the average college and university have 
increased 52 per cent since 1941. Actually, this figure 
may be a bit low since it is the median increase for 
the participating institutions whereas the mean is 78.6. 
The latter figure, however, appears disproportion- 
ately high because of the very large increases of a 
few institutions. For instance, 22.8 per cent report 
increases ranging from 100 to 400 per cent and this 
fact gives a sizable boost to the mean for the 124. 
Men’s colleges and denominational institutions have 
experienced the greatest -rise in total expenses, the 
median for each being 56 per cent. Women’s colleges 
have had the least at 21 per cent. Medians for the 
other classifications are; coeducational 53, publie 53, 
and private 50. 

Pointing up a situation that threatens to produce 
a financial crisis for some colleges and universities 
is the fact that outlays for faculty and administrative 
salaries, even with staffs greatly enlarged, have in- 
creased much less from the percentage standpoint in 
the average institution than those for other items of 
expense. Usually these salaries form well over half 
the educational budget, and the fact that the outlay 
for faculty salaries has risen only 41 per cent and 
that for administrative salaries only 35 per cent since 
1941 suggests that the over-all financial picture would 
be much worse in some institutions but for the saeri- 
fices made by teachers and administrators. How long 
these people can be asked to carry on, in many in- 
stances with heavier loads, without greater monetary 
recognition is a matter of grave concern to many of 
the nation’s college presidents. 

Outlays for clerical salaries and maintenance and 
operation wages have increased much more, percent- 
agewise, since 1941 than those for teaching and ad- 


ministrative salaries. In addition, other maintenance 
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and operation costs have grown even more than ex- 
penditures for salaries and wages. The reader real- 
izes, of course, that salaries, wages, and maintenance 
and operation costs, while forming the major portion 
of any institution’s educational budget, represent only 
a part of its total expenditures which must also cover 
supplies, libraries, research projects, operation of resi- 
dence halls, dining halls, and infirmary, and half a 
dozen or more lesser items. 

It is interesting to note that expenditures for fac- 
ulty salaries and maintenance and operation wages 
have increased most in denominational colleges, those 
for administrative salaries and clerical salaries most 
in men’s colleges, and those for other maintenance 
and operation costs most in coeducational and denomi- 
national institutions. Women’s colleges have seen 
their outlays for the items here mentioned advance 
least since 1941, except in the case of maintenance 
and operation wages for which public institutions 
show the smallest percentage of increase. 

The median percentages by which expenditures for 
the five items have increased in the various types of 
institutions since 1941 follow: Faculty salaries— 
men’s colleges 37, women’s 20, coeducational 50; pri- 
vate 34, denominational 51, publie 32; all types 41. 
Administrative salaries—men’s colleges 53, women’s 
20, coeducational 35; private 30.5, denominational 50, 
public 30; all types 35. Clerical salaries—men’s col- 
leges 58, women’s 25, coeducational 50; private 42, 
denominational 50, public 46; all types 50. Mainte- 
nance and operation wages—men’s colleges 50, wo- 
men’s 48, coeducational 50; private 46, denomina- 
tional 65, public 49.5; all types 50. Other mainte- 
rance and operation costs—men’s colleges 45.5, wo- 
men’s 33.5, coeducational 51; private 50, denomina- 
tional 51, public 50; all types 51. 

The large number of GI students accounts for the 
fact that budgets of men’s colleges and coeducational 
colleges have increased far more than those of women’s 
colleges, the presidents of the former institutions be- 
ing generally agreed that 50 per cent of their addi- 
tional expenditures can be attributed to this source. 

The average institution can evidently trace at least 
$100,000 of its expenditures for the present year to 
the influx of GI’s. Exclusive of state and Federal 
funds received for the purpose, the average college 
for men and the average denominational college have 
each spent $40,000 for housing projects. Among co- 
educational colleges the median expenditure for this 
same item has been $25,000, while among private col- 
leges it has been $20,000. 

Public institutions can show the highest expendi- 
tures for additional administrative costs and faculty 
costs as a result of the so-called GI boom, with an 
average outlay of $20,000 for the former item and 
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$100,000 for the latter. Private colleges have had an 
estimated outlay of $15,000 each for additional ad- 
ministrative work and $72,500 for additional faculty ; 
moreover, they have spent approximately $15,000 each 
for special services for exGI’s to lead all types of 
institutions in their outlays for such items. 

The heavy GI enrollment has compelled 87 per cent 
of the men’s and coeducational colleges to use “ex- 
traordinary methods” to secure additional funds. 
Twenty-seven per cent have borrowed from unre- 
strieted endowment; 40 per cent have used gifts re- 
ceived for current expenses; 25 per cent have held 
campaigns; and 44 per cent have used other methods 
such as borrowing from outside sources, floating bond 
issues, seeking more and larger gifts from alumni, 
using accumulated reserves and, in the case of state 
institutions, securing deficiency appropriations. 

Denominational colleges, more thdn any other 
group, have had to resort to such steps to cover ex- 
penditures made necessary by the GI rush to the 
campus. Ninety-four per cent of their number say 
they have used one or more of the methods listed. 
Eighty-seven per cent of the coeducational colleges, 
85 per cent of the men’s colleges, 84 per cent of the 
private colleges, and 82 per cent of the public insti- 
tutions are also in the same boat. 

Judging from the figures presented by the men’s 
and coeducational colleges participating in the sur- 
vey, implementation of the recent announcement by 
the Veterans Administration that it hopes to pay at 
least 75 per cent of the tuition and fees of GI’s at 
the beginning of each term will be greeted with ap- 
plause. The average institution, it appears, has been 
finding 50 per cent of its working capital tied up by 
the VA’s poliey of paying colleges for tuition and 
fees only in arrears. In fact, one of every six insti- 
tutions has found 100 per cent of its working capital 
tied up as a result of this policy and in many instances 
the figure has been 100 per cent plus. 

To carry on while their funds were tied up, 47 per 
cent of the men’s and coeducational institutions have 
had to take one or more special steps to secure addi- 
tional working capital. Of these, 88 per cent have 
borrowed from banks, 69 per cent have used current 
gifts, and 21 per cent have held special campaigns. 
Men’s colleges have been hardest hit by the VA policy; 
public institutions least. Seventy-one per cent of the 
former, the survey reveals, have had to use one or 
more of the three methods to secure additional finances 
while waiting for payments. Forty-three per cent of 
the denominational colleges, 42 per cent of the coedu- 
cational colleges, and 32 per cent of the publie insti- 
tutions have taken similar steps. 

Incidentally, college presidents generally are con- 
vineed that, because of increased paper work, clerical 
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help, ete., it takes between 10 and 15 per cent more 
money to educate a GI than it takes to educate other 
students. Despite this fact, 78 per cent would look 
with disfavor on any move by Congress to raise the 
$500 allowance now provided to GI’s for tuition and 
fees for a college year. 

“The government is already doing so much for GI 
students that I feel the boys themselves should not 
expect any more, should be thankful that they have 
been so generously treated and be willing to put forth 
some effort to finance the balance of their educational 
costs,” maintains Princeton’s president, Harold Dodds, 
in voicing the sentiment of many. 

One of the major financial headaches, especially of 
the larger private colleges, was revealed through an 
analysis of the changed endowment picture. In 1940- 
41 one college in seven was earning between 5 and 7 
per cent on its endowment and the average return 
for all institutions was 4.05. Last year, only one eol- 
lege in 16 was receiving as much as 5 per cent, and the 
over-all average of return was down to 3.74. Thus 
the small college with a $2,000,000 endowment must 
expect $6,200 a year less from this source today than 
it could have expected five years ago; in a few insti- 
tutions, the income loss because of decreased returns 
from endowment has approached a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars annually. 

A fair-sized article could be written on the subject 
of endowment as a result of the survey, but suffice it 
to say that only 23.1 per cent of our endowed colleges 
and universities saw income from that source increase 
between 1940-41 and 1945-46, and the average insti- 
tution in the various classifications saw its endowment 
income fall off as follows: men’s colleges, from 4.04 
to 3.75; women’s, from 4.16 to 3.80; coeducational, 
from 4.03 to 3.75; private, from 4.05 to 3.74; denomi- 
national, from 3.97 to 3.88; and public, from 4.12 
to 3.28. 

With endowment income down and expenses ad- 
vancing almost by the day, public institutions have 
naturally sought, and in every known case received, 
much larger appropriations from taxes. On the other 
hand, denominational and private colleges have had 
to transfer more of the burden to the student through 
increased tuition. 

Of the tuition-charging institutions represented by 
the survey, 82 per cent increased their rates for this 
item between 1940-41 and 1946-47. Nearly two thirds 
of those which did not raise tuition in this period are 
tax-supported. The average percentage of increase 
for each type of institution was: men’s colleges 18.1; 
women’s 15.2; coeducational 23.8; private 19.4; de- 
nominational 23.5; public 7.7; all institutions, 19.7; 
all nonpublic institutions 21.2. 

Despite the increased charges, tuition in the average 
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college or university today is meeting only 58 per cent 
of the cost of educating the student, whereas the figure 
in 1940-41 was 55. In tax-supported institutions the 
median percentage of the student’s educational costs 
covered by tuition has actually dropped from 23 six 
years ago to 19 today, and in women’s colleges it is 
unchanged at 67. Men’s colleges, however, are get- 
ting 59 per cent of the money for their educational 
budgets from tuition today as compared to 52 per 
cent in 1940-41, For private institutions, the advance 
has been from 61 to 66 per cent and in denominational 
colleges from 58 to 61. 

With total expenses of the average college up 52 
per cent, endowment income down almost 8 per cent, 
and tuition income up only 19.7, presidents are be- 
coming increasingly alarmed over the differential be- 
tween income and expenses. Fifty per cent of the 
institutions represented in the survey—and it should 
be emphasized again that the nature of the study 
makes it representative of all types of four-year insti- 
tutions in all parts of the country—say that this dif- 
ferential constitutes, or will constitute, a serious threat 
to their future. Nearly 23 per cent of these say that 
the differential already presents such a threat, while 
77.1 per cent expect that it will within five years and 
1.1 per cent that it will within 10 years. 

Women’s colleges appear most pessimistic on this 
question and denominational colleges least pessimistic. 
By types of institutions, the percentage answering the 
question in the affirmative are: women’s 63.6; men’s 
57.1; coeducational 46.9; private 59.4; public 48.2; 
denominational 40.5. 

The question now arises: What can the colleges and 
universities do to secure the funds needed to assure 


their continuance as important and influential instru- - 


ments in our democratic way of life? College presi- 
dents suggest four possible answers; (1) raise tuition 
still more or, in the case of public institutions, secure 
larger appropriations; (2) seek larger annual gifts; 
(3) hold financial campaigns, possibly more or less 
on a continuing basis; (4) convince Congress that the 
issue is so important to the future welfare of America 
that Federal scholarships will be established without 
Federal control. Some presidents think that all four 
methods will have to be used in combination; few 
think that any one of the four alone will provide 
sufficient additional income. 

Of the colleges and universities which charge tuition 
—some of the tax-supported institutions are tuition 
free—41.7 believe, on the basis of current operations, 
that it will be necessary to raise their rates for 1947- 
48, and 11.3 per cent are still uncertain. Slightly less 
than a third of the institutions have determined next 
year’s tuition charges at this writing, but of this num- 
ber 54.2 per cent have decided to raise rates, the aver- 
age increase being 16.9 per cent. 
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More so than any other group, denominational ¢o}- 
leges feel that they will have to advance tuition, 59.5 
per cent of their number being certain of the fact, 
while 9.5 per cent are still on the fence. Nearly 45.5 
per cent of the men’s colleges think increases will] be 
necessary, while 27.2 per cent are uncertain. Among 
women’s colleges 53.8 per cent see increases imperative 
and 15.3 per cent are undecided, while among private 
colleges the percentages are 38 and 16, respectively. 

Of the coeducational institutions, 38.7 see tuition 
increases necessary and 6.2 per cent are uncertain, 
It should be pointed out, however, that nearly one 
third of the coedtcational colleges and universities 
covered by the survey are also tax-supported, a fact 
which accounts, in part at least, for their lower fig- 
ures. This is true because the public institutions, 
seeing greatly enlarged legislative appropriations as 
their major hepe, have in most cases made no plans 
to increase tuition, except for out-of-state students, 
Only 17.4 per cent of these institutions which charge 
tuition are thinking of advancing their rates and only 
4.3 are uncertain as to their 1947-48 policy on the 
subject. 

While believing that tuition may have to advance 
still more in the years ahead if their institutions are 
to continue to provide the type of education needed 
in democratic America, many of the presidents feel 
that this charge is approaching the ceiling in a major- 
ity of colleges and universities. 

“Tuition rates cannot be increased beyond a level 
consistent with the income of the majority of Amer- 
ican families,” says Lincoln B. Hale, president of 
Evansville (Ind.) College. He then suggests action 
which many think would mitigate the financial prob- 
lem and at the same time make higher education avail- 
able to a larger number of deserving students. “T}'ed- 
eral and private scholarships,” he asserts, “will need 
to be made available for students at private as well 
as public institutions.” 

Expressing belief that college enrollments will never 
go back to prewar levels, Kenneth I. Brown, president 
of Denison University and vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, expresses the sentiment 
of many presidents when he says, “Unless there is some 
form of Federal scholarships to students of top 
ability, our colleges will need to retrench all along the 
line when the GI money is no longer available—unless 
the public, particularly the alumni of the colleges, will 
support them with increased generosity.” 

From the South, through the voice of Goodrich C. 
White, president of Emory University and chairman 
of the Committee on Organization and Expansion of 
Higher Edueation for President Truman’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Edueation, comes a view on the need 
for additional public funds with a slightly different 
twist as follows: 
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It seems obvious that, if present trends continue, 
higher education is going to have to get help somewhere. 
It also seems obvious that the only source of sufficient 
support for our colleges will be publie funds. This does 
not necessarily mean Federal funds, nor does it necessarily 
mean that the government will be asked to support private 
institutions. It does mean that state-supported institu- 
tions will have to be financed out of the people’s collective 
pocket in order to take as much of the load of the in- 
creased demand for admission as possible. 


Herbert Davis, president of Smith, believes that 
Federal aid as well as increased private giving will 
be required to meet the financial needs of colleges and 
universities, or at least of those privately endowed. 
He declares: 

There seem to me to be only two ways in which this 
[problem] can be met: First, as we are endeavoring to do 
here by seeking from alumnae and friends of the college 
funds for endowment and current expenses; secondly, by 
Federal funds being made available, when no longer re- 
quired for GI’s, to provide national scholarships for high- 
school boys and girls of real ability and promise to pay 
tuition at the colleges of their choice and such mainte- 
nance as would be necessary. 


While making no comment. relative to Federal 
scholarships, Charles Seymour, president of Yale, ex- 
presses a conviction strong among many college presi- 
dents: That the continued successful operation of pri- 
vate colleges rests on an increase of annual gifts. 


In my opinion increased costs will compel steady effort 
to secure greatly enlarged annual gifts from individuals. 
Grants from industry and government will provide much 
for special research, but will not assist day-by-day costs 
of maintaining an effective faculty. The amount of new 
endowment necessary to produce the essential increased 
income is such as to discourage prospects of success for 
short-term fund-raising campaigns. 

That many presidents do not share Dr. Seymour’s 
misgiving regarding the efficacy of fund-raising cam- 
paigns is indicated by the answers to the survey’s ques- 
tions relative to such endeavors. In fact, it is only 
when we scrutinize the plans and efforts of colleges 
and universities to raise funds through financial eam- 
paigns that we get the full impact of their financial 
problems and needs. Slightly more than 76 per cent 
of our private and denominational colleges, it would 
seem, are either planning or conducting campaigns 
and the breath-taking total for the 578 institutions 
in these categories in the nation figures out at $1,463,- 
170,976. It should be emphasized that this projection, 
made on the basis of statistics submitted for the sur- 
vey, includes only four-year private and denomina- 
tional colleges, exclusive of those for Negroes which 
Ke omitted because only two such colleges furnished 
data. 

On the basis of the information received these con- 
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clusions can be reached: (1) The denominational col- 
leges led off with the idea of campaigns and are al- 
ready active on drives intended to bring in $272,844,- 
000, whereas their campaigns in the offing will seek 
only $171,680,256; (2) slow to take up the idea of 
campaigns, the private colleges are seeking only $166,- 
015,486 in efforts already under way, but are looking 
ahead to drives which would contribute $852,631,234 
toward the solution of their financial problems. 

Campaigns, moreover, are to be no exclusive instru- 
ment of private and denominational colleges. Two of 
the 29 state-supported institutions included in the sur- 
vey have announced their intention of conducting such 
efforts—and in each case the goal set is $6,000,000. 

Buildings are the major objective of most of the 
campaigns being conducted or planned. In 91 per 
cent of the drives, some or all of the money raised 
will go for this purpose; in 48 per cent, part or all 
will go for endowment; in 21 per cent, it will go for 
current expenses; and in 11 per cent, all or part will 
be used for debt retirement. 

Current financial problems, according to all evi- 
dence, are great, affecting every type of institution 
for higher education, but presidents looking to the 
future see possibilities for even greater worry. What, 
for instance, will happen if salaries, labor charges, and 
material costs continue to rise after the so-called GI 
boom is ended? 

“The colleges,” replies a prominent coeducational 
college president, who desires to remain anonymous, 
“will be left with overdeveloped plants, a part of them 
poorly built during or since the war, and consequently 
they will have high maintenance costs. The ‘boom’ 
will ‘boomerang.’ ” 

And from Kent State University in Ohio, President 
George A. Bowman voices the opinion of administra- 
tors in public institutions when he says, “Increasing 
costs of operating colleges and universities inevitably 
will be reflected in the cost to the individual student. 
When the subsidy of the GI Bill is no longer avail- 
able, many of the students now able to attend college 
will be unable to enroll as the GI’s now ean. This will 
tend to limit college enrollments [below figures con- 
sidered normal] unless public or private subsidy is 
provided.” 

While the red ink which began to appear pretty 
consistently on the ledgers of the average institution 
of higher learning during the war is spreading, with 
threats of dire results if further inflation comes, presi- 
dents of colleges and universities apparently are 


unanimous in one conviction: Some way, somehow, 
our institutions of higher education must be con- 
tinued—and strengthened—if America is to remain 





free and strong. 
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To summarize the problem and at the same time 
present the hopes and convictions of college adminis- 
trators generally, we draw on the words of two men 
whose combined service in college presidencies totals 
32 years. 

“The rising costs of services and materials affect 
colleges and universities as they affect every other 
kind of business and enterprise,” says Charles J. 
Turck, president of Macalester College and the im- 
mediate past-president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. “We cannot pass on these costs by 
continually raising tuition without putting college 
education beyond the reach of middle-class families. 
The large fortunes that sustained colleges have been 
depleted by taxation or divided by inheritance. New 
donors on the grand seale are hard to locate and to 


BEvents. 
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interest. The outlook ahead of the small college js 
not good, but America would not be America without 
these colleges. New friends must be found.” 

And from Raymond Walters, president of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, a municipal institution, we get 
this expression of faith, “The universities and colleges 
of America made a magnificent contribution to the 
winning of the war. It is ironical that, in their en- 
deavor to help in the victories of the peace—for which 
science, technology, and the humanities are vital— 
they face baffling financial problems. I feel that 
when the American people realize the facts of this 
financial plight, they will willingly make a further 
investment in higher education. Such further in- 
vestment will yield precious returns, both economically 
and spiritually.” 





RELATIONS BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

THERE is every evidence that a new era is beginning 
in higher education and that enrollments will not only 
increase but are not likely to be stabilized for some 
time to come. Without discussing the purely educa- 
tional issues that this situation will produce, it is al- 
ready apparent that the problem of financing higher 
education will become serious. That problem may be 
solved by a program of Federal aid. Such a solution 
raises the more serious question whether Federal aid 
ean be separated from Federal control and interfer- 
ence. 

On this question the relations between government 
aid and higher education in England, developed since 
1919, are worth considering. When, after World War 
I, it beeame clear that the needs of higher edueation 
could not be met without government aid, there was 
the same fear, as in this country, of government inter- 
ference and control. That fear has not been justified. 
Appropriations for higher education were made by the 
government through the treasury, but an autonomous 
agency, the University Grants Committee, was created 
to administer and distribute the grants. Referring to 
this committee Abraham Flexner, in “Universities- 
American, English, German,” wrote in 1930: 

This committee . .. has been a gentle, but powerful 
influence for good. In the absence of control by an edu- 
cation ministry, it has assisted what is good and quietly 
ignored all else. Its counsel and its funds have been 
almost equally acceptable (p. 251). 

In an article on “The Universities and the Govern- 
ment” in the first issue (November, 1946) of a new 
journal, The Universities Quarterly, Sir Ernest Simon 
corroborates Flexner’s statement: 


The independence and responsibility of the universities 
have always been regarded as essential not only by the 
universities themselves but by the publie and the Govern- 
ment (p. 79). 


In the past the University Grants Committee “has 
given an annual block grant to each university to 
spend as it wishes.” The annual grant increased from 
one million to just over two million pounds between 
1920 and 1939. In 1945 it was raised to five million 
pounds and in 1946 to over nine million, including for 
the first time a substantial sum for capital expendi- 
ture. It is now planned to double the number of uni- 
versity students in the next ten years and to make 
higher education accessible to a far larger number of 
able students by means of scholarships and other 
forms of financial aid. A number of government de- 
partments are actively concerned in expanding higher 
education in various directions, summarized by Sir 
Ernest Simon as follows: 


The Ministry of Health (doctors), the Ministry of 
Edueation (teachers), the Lord President of the Council 
(scientists and social scientists), the Treasury (finance 
and general administration). 


Since grants will be made in each of these direc- 
tions, it is expected that the system of block grants 
will be supplemented by grants for special purposes. 
Each university will, however, be called upon to submit 
proposals which will be co-ordinated in a national plan 
“made by the University Grants Committee, in con- 
sultation with the universities, laying down a ten-year 
target for each existing and new university as to total 
numbers and members in each faculty.” 

Since the University Grants Committee will in the 
future be a powerful planning organ representing the 
government, Sir Ernest Simon recommends the erea- 
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tion of a new Joint Universities Council “which could 
put the universities’ point of view to the University 
Grants Committee with authority.” Such a council 
would play the same part in England as the American 
Council on Edueation in this country. Should Federal 
aid be provided in the United States, consideration 
should be given to the possibility of creating an au- 
tonomous body to stand in the same relationship to the 
government and institutions of higher education as 
does the University Grants Committee in England. 

On the serious issue of the relations between govern- 
ment and higher education England has already 
pointed the way. With the expansion of higher edu- 
eation and inereased government aid the principles 
already established will be continued. The practice 
and the further development of the relations between 
the government and higher education merit the atten- 
tion of all concerned with the same problem in the 
United States—TI. L. K. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY’S FIVE-YEAR 
PROJECT 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY will undertake a systematic 
analysis of student development and educational pro- 
cedures, aceording to an announcement made by 
Harold W. Dodds, president. The study, which will 
take at least five years to complete, has been made 
possible by a grant of $200,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The objective of the 
project is “the systematic and critical examination 
of residential university life, including both instruc- 
tional programs and extracurricular activities, to deter- 
mine, as far as may prove possible, their results 
measured by the intellectual, moral, and physical 
development of the students.” The aim will be to 
base educational policy on demonstrable fact rather 
than on philosophical presuppositions and subjective 
personal experience. Dr. Dodds states: 


The truth is... that we have not applied the tools 
of our trade to testing the results of our own educa- 
tional efforts. We have not applied our own methods 
to ourselves in spite of the fact that procedures have 
been developed in the fields of statistical analysis and the 
social studies which are now being extensively used to 
attack analogous problems in government, industry, and 
commerce, and which hold out similar promise for edu- 
cation. Higher education is one of the few fields in 
which no substantial effort has been made to analyze 
factually its own materials, procedures, and product. 


The investigation will be a university-wide project, 
attached to the office of the dean of the faculty and 
supervised by an advisory committee composed of all 
elements of the university. The first step will consist 
of statistical analyses of existing university records of 
a student’s standing at entrance, his scholastic-aptitude 
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rating, and his academic performance and extracur- 
rieular activities with a view to ascertaining their 
inter-relation, if any. Later steps will call for the 
active participation of students, alumni, and faculty, 
ranging from “tests of scholastic aptitude, of per- 
sonality traits, of attitudes and motives” to possible 
“specific experiments in instructional techniques ear- 
ried out under specifie conditions.” The project will 
seek “to discover the facts needed for the intelligent 
consideration of problems of policy” for the develop- 
ment of “a liberal-arts education appropriate to the 
conditions of the time.” The project would have 
significance for the entire field of college education. 
“At a minimum, it can substitute ascertained fact for 
opinion in some crucial areas. At a maximum, it may 
open up new educational horizons through greater 
self-knowledge as to those elements of our program 
which are failing and those which are successful, and 
why.” 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR GRADUATE STUDY IN 
THE NETHERLANDS AND CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 

THE Institute of International Education announces 
that the Netherlands Government offers three graduate 
fellowships to American students during the academic 
year 1947-1948, and the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Education will make several fellowships availabie for 
American graduates under the American Czechoslovak 
Student Exchange. Successful students will be ex- 
pected to have sufficient funds for the cost of passage 
in each ease. The value of the Netherlands fellow- 
ships will be 1,800 guilders each for the academic 
year; the value of the Czechoslovak grants for the 
academic year is not stated. 

The Czechoslovak Ministry of Education is also 
offering grants of 5,000 crowns each for study in 
Czechoslovakia during the summer of 1947. Travel 
costs are not included. 

Application forms and further detailed information 
about the grants from both countries may be obtained 
from the Institute of International Education, 2 West 
45th St., New York 19. Applications must be sub- 
mitted not later than March 15. 


COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATIONS CONVENTION 

Tue Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions will hold its first annual convention since 1942 
at Columbus (Ohio) on March 28-31. The major par- 
ticipating organizations are the American College Per- 
sonnel Association, National Association of Deans of 
Women, and National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, each of which has planned a separate program 
for the last three days of the convention. 
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These organizations will be joined on Council Day, 
March 28, when the theme will be “Developing Human 
Resources of Democracy,” by the Alliance for Guid- 
ance of Rural Youth, Eastern College Personnel 
Officers, Institute of Professional Relations, Interna- 
tional Association of Altrusa Clubs, National Feder- 
ation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
and Western Personnel Service. 

The speakers at the initial meeting will be Clinton 
Golden, assistant to the president of the United Steel 
Workers (CIO); John C. Flanagan, former director 
of psychological research, Army Air Forces; Lillian 
M. Gilbreth, consulting engineer; Harold Snyder, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Commission for International Edu- 
cational Reconstruction; A. J. Brumbaugh, vice-presi- 
dent, American Council on Edueation; and Ambassa- 
dor Henri Bonnet. 

The keynote speech of the meeting of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association (March 29-31) will 
be given by Gilbert Wrenn, University of Minnesota, 
on recent trends in guidance and problems ahead. 
Leaders of the American Management Association, 
American Psychological Association, American Voca- 
tional Association, and National Education Associa- 
tion will speak at a luncheon meeting. Government- 
agency contributions to guidance and personnel prob- 
lems will be discussed by Ewan Clague, commissioner, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education; Robert Goodwin, 
director, U. S. Employment Service; and Ira D. Seott, 
director, Advisement and Guidance Service, Veterans 
Administration. Contemporary problems will be pre- 
sented by Margaret Bennett, public schools, Pasadena, 
and M. R. Trabue, the Pennsylvania State College. 

The major topies on the program of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, of which Hilda 
Threlkeld, University of Louisville (Ky.) is president, 
will be “Conserving Human Resourees,” Dorothy 
Stratton, U. S. Department of Labor; “Outlook for 
Education,” Dr. Brumbaugh; “Education for Human 
Understanding,” Beulah Whitby, Wayne University. 
“Women Educators in a World of Conflicting Val- 
ues,” will be discussed by Sarah Blanding, president, 
Vassar College; Margaret Morriss, dean, Pembroke 
College (Providence, R. I.) ; and Elsie May Smithies, 
dean of women, Occidental College (Los Angeles), 
and president, Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations. 

At the meeting of the American College Personnel 
Association addresses will be given by K. W. Vaughn, 
director, the Graduate Record Examination; E. G. 
Williamson, University of Minnesota; Donald J. 
Shank, Cornell University; Ruth Strang, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and Robert Hoppock, 
New York University. 
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COMMITTEE ON RELATIONSHIPS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION TO THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT: UNIVER- 
SAL MILITARY TRAINING 


THE Committee on Relationships of Higher Eduea- 
tion to the Federal Government, after analyzing the 
War Department plan, issued a statement in oppo- 
sition to universal military training as a peacetime 
policy and made the following recommendations : 


1. That the President’s Advisory Commission on Uni- 
versal Military Training be instructed to consider every 
aspect of national security and all of the means through 
which it can be maintained rather than being limited 
to a consideration of plans for universal military train- 
ing. Its functions should include: (a) conducting re- 
search to determine the minimum strength of the armed 
forces required for security and the means by which such 
a force can be recruited on a voluntary basis; (b) formu- 
lating policies to assure the most effective use of man- 
power in event of a national emergency; (c) developing 
plans for complete industrial mobilization in the event 
of war and assuring the maintenance of a skeletal pro- 
duction force especially in the new instruments of modern 
warfare. 


Pending the completion of such a eomprehensive 
study, the committee recommends: 


2. That Selective Service be continued until such a time 
as the requirements for occupation and other military 
responsibility can be met by voluntary enlistment and 
that the quota be limited to the difference between the 
total strength of the armed forces authorized by the 
Congress and the number of men who volunteer. 

3. That every effort be expended to encourage volun- 
tary enlistments for active duty possibly including ex- 
tension of the benefits of the education and training pro- 
visions of Public Laws 16 and 346. 

4. That the Army establish by Congressional legislation 
a program of ROTC similar to that now authorized for 
the Navy and that both programs be expanded. 

5. That the National Guard and the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps be reconstituted to provide for effective training 
for an expanded number of volunteers. 

6. That maximum utilization be made of existing mili- 
tary academies of both high-school and college level. 

7. That military camps offer training to men who 
volunteer as trainees for stipulated periods of time not 
to exceed one year. Trainees shall not be subject to 
active duty. Such training programs should be of two 
types: (a) year-round voluntary programs including six 
months’ basic training and supplementary technical train- 
ing in military establishments or civilian schools; and (b) 
three-month summer camps. Enlistees for the summer 
program would have the option of re-enlistment for suc- 
cessive summers. Such camps would provide basic mili- 
tary training for the trainees and leadership experience 
for ROTC and NROTC students. 
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Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

James Byron McCormick, dean, College of Law, 
University of Arizona, will sueceed Alfred Atkinson 
in the presidency, June 1, upon the latter’s retirement. 
Robert Logan Nugent, dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
has been appointed to the newly created post of vice- 
president of the university. 


RosEMARY Park, academic dean, Connecticut Col- 
leee (New London), was appointed president, Feb- 
ruary 21, to sueceed Katharine Blunt, whose retire- 
ment was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, November 
1, 1941, but who returned in 1945 to serve as acting 
president until a suecessor could be named. Dorothy 
Schaffter, who had sueceeded Miss Blunt in 1943, re- 
signed in April of 1945. 

Heten Burrr Mason, headmistress, Kimberley 
School (Montelair, N. J.), has been appointed prin- 
cipal, Berkeley Institute (Brooklyn), to succeed Ina 
Clayton Atwood, who will retire, July 1, after 31 
years of service. 

Pau B. JAcoBsON, whose appointment as superin- 
tendent of schools, Davenport (Iowa), was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, March 10, 1945, has been 
appointed dean, School of Education, University of 
Oregon, to sueceed James R. Newell, when the latter 
retires, June 30, after 15 years of service. 


THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK, chairman of the depart- 
ment of English education, School of Education, New 
York University, has been appointed professor of 
English and dean of the university’s Washington 
Square College of Arts and Science, effective March 
1, sueceeding Charles Maxwell MeConn, whose inten- 
tion to retire was reported in ScHOoL AND Soclety, 
November 10, 1945. Palmer H. Graham, professor of 
inathematies, served as acting dean during Dr. Me- 
Conn’s leave of absence preceding his retirement. 


Louise R. Hearn, head of the department of phi- 
losophy and psychology, Hood College (Frederick, 
Md.), will assume her new post as academic dean and 
professor of philosophy, Keuka College (Keuka Park, 
N. Y.), July 1. 

ALLEN T. Hazen, associate professor of English 
and acting director of the library, the University of 
Chicago, has been named to the directorship to sue- 
ceed Ralph A. Beals, whose appointment as director, 
New York Pubiie Library, was reported in ScHoo. 
AND Society, June 1, 1946. 


CLARENCE TRUMAN Gray, chairman of the depart- 
ment of educational psychology, the University of 
Texas, has been appointed acting dean, College of 


Edueation, to serve until a suecessor to B. F. Pit- 
tenger, dean, can be named. Dr. Pittenger has retired 
from his administrative post to return to his former 
position as full-time professor of education. 


Kennetu L. Heaton, whose appointment as dean 
of admissions and examinations, Boston University, 
was reported in ScHoot AnD Society, November 30, 
1946, has been named director of four administrative 
offices created to centralize the interviewing and regis- 
tration of students for the 14 schools and colleges of 
the university scattered in and around Boston: to 
assist administrative, instructional, and research aec- 
tivities in all departments of the university; to pro- 
vide new and better service in field work; and to 
administer specialized counseling programs. Chester 
M. Alter, dean, Graduate School; Judson Rae Butler, 
dean, General College; Donald D. Durrell, dean, 
School of Education; and William G. Sutcliffe, dean, 
College of Business Administration, will serve as a 
committee of advisers in the program of research. 


Cart D. Smiru, director of education, National 
Association of Credit Men, will serve as the executive 
director of a summer school for credit and financial 
executives to be held at the University of Wisconsin, 
August 17-29, with Fayette H. Elwell, dean of the 
university’s School of Commerce, and members of his 
staff assisting. The school is a revival and enlarge- 
ment of the Summer Institute of Credit held in 1941 
and 1942 at Babson Institute of Business Administra- 
tion (Babson Park, Mass.), of which Dr. Smith was 
president at the time. 


Wa.uace L. EMERSON, well-known psychologist, has 
been appointed head of the department of psychology, 
Pacifie College (Newberg, Ore.). 


CLARENCE E. Cousins, associate professor of Ro- 
mance languages, the State University of Iowa, has 
been promoted to a full professorship and named 
head of the department to succeed Stephen H. Bush, 
who has resigned from the headship, after having 
served since 1906, but who will continue his teaching 
duties. Ralph L. Shriner, chairman of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, Indiana University, will assume his 
new duties as professor of organic chemistry and head 
of the division in September. 


TuHE following psychologists have been appointed 
part-time lecturers in the department of psychology, 
University of Pittsburgh, to take care of the increased 
teaching needs and to supplement the course offerings 
of the department; Dora Capwell and Mahlon V. 
Taylor, of the Allegheny Vocational Counseling Cen- 
ter; Carroll Whitmer and Mary Elwood, of the spe- 
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cial-education division of the city’s schools; Saul 
Rosenzweig and Robert A. Patton, of Western State 
Psychiatrie Institute; Roy M. Hamlin and I. Coblenz, 
of the Mental Hygiene Clinic, VA; John Gorsuch, of 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation; Nettie Led- 
with, of the Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center; Justin 
Harlow, of the Behavior Clinic, Allegheny County 
Criminal Court; Theodore O. Elterich, of the univer- 
sity’s College of Medicine; and Y. D. Koskoff, of 
Montefiore Hospital. Eloise Chute, formerly of the 
Eye Institute, Dartmouth College, has been awarded 
a research fellowship in clinical psychology for an 
investigation of the relationship between the concep- 
tual thinking of deteriorated and senile patients and 
that of normal subjects of the lower mental levels. 


Martin G. Guaeser, former chief power-planning 
engineer of the TVA, has been appointed visiting 
professor of economics, Pomona College (Claremont, 
Calif.) ; Mrs. Clifton H. Kreps, wife of Clifton H. 
Kreps, Jr., instructor in economics, has been named 
instructor in economics; John L. Fuller, lecturer in 
physies; and John Browning, to replace Fritz Itte 
in the teaching of violin and the direction of the 
orchestra. 


Ben W. Lewis, professor of economics, Oberlin 
(Ohio) College, has been elected to membership on the 
Executive Committee, American Economic Association, 
for a three-year term. 


OteGc A. MASLENIKOV, chairman of the department 
of Slavie languages, University of California (Berke- 
ley), has been appointed chairman of the Slavonie 
Group, Modern Language Association of America. 


DorotHy Rowven, formerly assistant to Morse A. 
Cartwright, director, American Association for Adult 
Edueation, has been named secretary, the John and 
Mary R. Markle Foundation, 14 Wall Street, New 
York 5, to succeed Florence E. Quick, who will remain 
with the foundation as a part-time administrative as- 
sistant. The foundation is engaged in support of med- 
ical research and has expended more than $4,000,000 
through medical colleges and other medical institutions 
since 1936. 


In what Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.) con- 
siders “an unusual educational experiment,” 14 women 
have been appointed associate trustees to consult with 
and advise the regular Board of Trustees on future 
plans and policies of the college, including evalua- 
tion of the curriculum and guidance programs “in 
order to keep the college in touch with up-to-the- 
minute trends in various business and professional 
fields.” The associates are: Katharine Fisher, di- 


rector, Good Housekeeping Institute; Margaret Cuth- 
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bert, director of women’s activities, NBC; Anna 4 
Kross, a magistrate of New York City; May Lam. 
berton Becker, editor, Readers Guide, New York 
Herald Tribune; Mary K. Browne, former woman’: 
national tennis champion; Helen Bonfils, actress and 
theatrical producer; Elizabeth Achelis, president, 
World Calendar Association; Grace Bamonte, per. 
sonnel manager, B. Altman and Company, New York 
City; Mrs. Dwight Marvin, an artist of Troy; Verona 
Jones, personnel director of suburban stores, Marshall 
Field and Company, Chicago; Alberta Macfarlane, 
educational director, National Restaurant Association, 
Margarita Madrigal, author of “Invitation to Spanish” 
and other textbooks; Margery C. Quigley, librarian, 
Montclair (N. J.) Publie Library, and Cornelia T. 
Snell, a research chemist of New York City. Mrs. 
Thomas C. Desmond, author of children’s books, and 
Niels H. Larsen, an architect of Boston, were recently 
elected to the Board of Trustees. 


JosepH LicusTeIN, formerly associated with the 
Health League of Canada in Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed director, division of publicity and education, 
Saskatchewan Health Services Planning Commission, 
Department of Publie Health, with headquarters at 
2398 Searth Street, Regina. 


Vincenzo Cr1orrart has suceeeded José Padin as 
modern-language editor for D. C. Heath and Con- 
pany. Dr. Padin has been named director in charge 
of publications. 


THE National Council of Teachers of English, the 
Association of American Colleges, and the American 
Library Association announce the appointment of 
Charlton G. Laird, head of the department of Eng- 
lish, the University of Nevada, as editor of the “Guide 
to Comparative Literature and Intercultural Rela- 
tions.” The project, to which some 125 scholars 
throughout the country are contributing entirely on 
a voluntary basis, will be published as a book some 
time in 1948 by the ALA, with the help of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 


E.ten V. McLovueHuin, whose appointment as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Grolier So- 
ciety, Inc., New York City, was reported in ScHooL 
AnD Society, November 30, 1946, has been named 
editorial director of the society. 


Bernarp A. Scumitz has been appointed superin- [ 
tendent of schools, Osage County (Mo.), to serve the 
unexpired term of the late M. O. Reed. 


Ratpu J. Becker has suceeeded Ralph J. Irons a: } 
superintendent of schools, Evansville (Ind.). 
JoHn T. Hoven, president, Nasson College | 
(Springvale, Me.), has announced his resignation, | 
effective July 1. 
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Eary J. Mier, for the past 23 years dean of 
undergraduates, University of California (Los An- 
geles), retired at the close of the. winter term. Dr. 
Miller will spend a year’s leave in study and travel 
before returning to the campus to teach economics. 


Recent Deaths 

GrorGE Mapison Prisst, professor emeritus of Ger- 
manie languages and literature, Princeton University, 
died, February 18, at the age of seventy-four years. 
Dr. Priest had served the university as instructor 
(1895-1905), assistant professor (1905-12), and pro- 
fessor (1912-41). Among the many publications of 
Dr. Priest are: “Anthology of German Literature in 
the Eighteenth Century,” “A Brief History of German 
Literature,” and “Germany since 1740.” 


Franz Auaust Kartak, retired dean, College of 
Engineering, Marquette University (Milwaukee), died, 
February 18, at the age of fifty-nine years. Mr. Kar- 
tak had served as assistant (1909-11), instructor in 
electrical engineering (1911-13), and director of the 
standards laboratory (1913-19), the University of 
Wisconsin; professor of electrical engineering (1919- 
21), Milwaukee School of Engineering; and professor 
of electrical engineering (1921-28) and dean (1928- 
44), Marquette University. 


KASLEY STEPHEN JONES, well-known writer of text- 
books on English, died of a cerebral hemorrhage, 
February 18, at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. 
Jones had served as instructor in English (1908-12) 
and assistant professor (1922-24), University of 
Colorado; and instructor in English (1913-18), Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Since 1917 he had devoted most 
of his time to writing. 


PALMER CHRISTIAN, organist and a member of the 
staff of the School of Music, University of Michigan, 
succumbed to a heart attack, February 19, at the age 
of sixty-one years. Mr. Christian had served the uni- 
versity since 1924. 

CLEMENT CLARENCE WILLIAMS, former president, 
Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), died, in Madison 
(Wis.), February 20. Dr. Williams, who would have 
been sixty-five years old on February 21, had served 
as assistant professor of civil engineering (1907-14), 
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University of Colorado; professor of railway engi- 
neering (1914-19) and professor of civil engineering 
(1919-22), University of Kansas; head of the depart- 
ment of engineering (1922-26), University of Illinois; 
dean (1926-35), College of Engineering, the State 
University of Iowa; and president (1935-44), Lehigh 
University. At the time of his retirement he had gone 
to Madison to serve as a consultaht in engineering 
and industrial education. | 


JouNnN Pavut Smita, assistant professor of accoun- 
taney, School of Business and Civie Administration, 
City College (New York), died of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage, February 20, at the age of forty-one years. 
Mr. Smith had served the college since 1937. 


Henry Beaumont, associate professor of psychol- 
ogy, University of Kentucky, succumbed to a heart 
ailment, February 21, at the age of forty-four years. 
Dr. Beaumont had served the university as assistant 
professor of psychology and executive secretary of the 
personnel bureau (1930-39) and associate professor 
and director of the Bureau of Industrial Psychology 
(since 1939). 


Witu1aM Lincoitn Smita, retired head of the de- 
partment of electrical engineering, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, died, February 21, at the age of seventy-nine 
years. Dr. Smith had served in every department of 
the School of Engineering from 1897 until his retire- 
ment (1937). 


ALBERT RuSSELL MANN, educator and special agent 
of the War Department, died, February 21, after he 
had collapsed in a corridor of the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City. Dr. Mann, who was sixty-six years 
old at the time of his death, had served as assistant 
superintendent (1904), Boston Farm and Trades 
School; assistant professor of dairy industry (1908), 
secretary, registrar, and editor (1908-15), professor 
of rural social organization (1915-16), acting dean 
(1916-17), and dean (1917-31), New York State 
College of Agriculture; dean (1923-31), Experimen- 
tal Station (Geneva, N. Y.); dean (1925-31), New 
York State College of Home Economies; and provost 
(1931-37), all of Cornell University; and vice-presi- 
dent and director for Southern education, General 
Edueation Board (1937-). 





THE WAR DEPARTMENT PLAN FOR UNI- 
VERSAL MILITARY TRAINING: 
A CRITICISM 


On October 2, 1946, the War Department announced 
its most reeent plan for peacetime universal military 
training. The purpose of the program is to promote 


the national defense of the country by providing a 
large reservoir of men trained both as individual 
specialists and as co-operative members of military 
units. The plan should assure rapid emergeney mobili- 
zation and training of the nation’s wartime Army. The 
Regular Army, the National Guard, and the Organized 
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Reserve Corps, furthermore, would be maintained 
at readiness previously unequaled in peacetime. 
During the course of training, moreover, quali- 
ties of leadership would be developed, sound prepara- 
tion given in anticipation of further officer training, 
and skills and aptitudes classified and cultivated. Be- 
cause of the program, each community would have a 
group of trained men ready to defend and assist the 
community in emergency situations. The War Depart- 
ment concludes the exposition of purposes of the pro- 
gram by citing the benefit resulting to the entire 
nation as the plan raises educational standards and 
improves the physical health of the trainees. 

According to the details of the plan, young men 
between the ages of 17 and 20 will enter the Universal 
Military Training Corps for training only. They will 
not be available for combat or operational duties ex- 
cept in times of crisis. The trainees will not be sub- 
ject to the Articles of War but will be governed by 
a specially drawn Code of Conduct, administered by 
trainee tribunals and by civil courts in more serious 
offenses. Although a civilian advisory board, ap- 
pointed by the President, will be charged with coun- 
seling the President on the nonmilitary aspects of the 
training program, the War Department will be respon- 
sible for the training program and for the maintenance 
of proper standards of military conduct and discipline. 

On his seventeenth birthday, each boy will be re- 
quired to register. Upon reaching eighteen years of 
age, or upon graduating from high school, whichever 
oceurs later, the registrant will enter training. If a 
boy graduates from high school before his eighteenth 
birthday, he may enter training with consent of his 
parents. It is the object of the program that every 
boy experience this training before the age of twenty. 
At the first registration, therefore, all boys who have 
passed their seventeenth and have not yet attained 
their twentieth year will appear. No youth will be 
exempt from the training program unless he is physi- 
cally unfit or unless he has had adequate honorable 
service in the Armed Forces. 

The period of training will be one year in length 
and this time will be divided into two equal parts. 
As much personal choice as is consistent with defense 
will be allowed the individual in the determination of 
the service and arm in which he will prepare. For 
the first six months, training will be given in those 
phases of Ground and Air programs required to be 
common knowledge of each trainee. The second half 
of the year will be devoted to the completion of one 
year’s continuous training in the program or to any 
one of eight alternatives. The alternatives include: 
enlistment in any of the regular services, in the Na- 
tional Guard, in the Enlisted Reserve Corps for as- 
signment to a fully organized unit or for entrance into 
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college and ROTC training or for advanced technica] 
training or entrance into one of the service academies, 
During the training period uniforms or other distine- 
tive insignia will be worn. At the conclusion of the 
year, all trainees will revert to full civilian status 
except those who voluntarily enlist in one of the re- 
serve components. 

The War Department justifies the program on the 
premise that adequate preparedness will prevent 
future aggressive wars against this country and, will, 
therefore, save lives. A well-trained citizenry, their 
argument continues, is the keystone of preparedness, 
This goal can best be assured by a system of universal 
military training for youths. Such a program coin- 
cides with the “sound and democratic principle” that 
each able-bodied male citizen owes an obligation to 
his country to undergo training which will fit him to 
protect it in an emergency. For these reasons, the 
Eightieth Congress will be asked to enact into law 
the program for compulsory peacetime military train- 
ing formulated by the War Department. 

What is the essential nature of the program of 
compulsory military training? Explosive interna- 
tional significance is implicit in this domestie policy. 
A nation adopting it, first of all, anticipates a future 
in which there will be war and not peace. This is 
plainly evident in the fact that “preparedness” is 
offered as its justification. Although it must be con- 
ceded that military training as proposed by the War 
Department is not intrinsically an aggressive, belliger- 
ent policy, it is, nevertheless, a declaration to the world 
that the domestie policy of the United States is geared 
for war. Such a program is, furthermore, a unilateral 
attempt at national self-preservation in a highly inter- 
dependent and interrelated world. 

Before approving any detailed scheme of compul- 
sory military training, Congress must decide upon the 
fundamental issue involved: Will such a program im- 
plement the purpose of American foreign policy? 
Only the skeptie could doubt that it is the obligation 
of the United States to pursue a dynamic, constructive 
foreign policy the aim of which will be to achieve just 
and enduring peace. Belief in the value of such a 
goal must be so persistently strong that no domestic 
program will become law unless it both complements 
and strengthens progress toward the goal. 

Congress has begun the work for peace. Declaring 
that the interdependence of the world demands ¢o- 
operative efforts in solving international problems, it 
authorized the United States to become a member of 
the United Nations organization. As one of the in- 
fluential nations of the world, the United States faces 
the responsibility of fulfilling its obligations under the 
Charter of the international organization. These obli- 
gations include a pledge to seek realization of demo- 
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cratic values throughout the world and a determination 
co-operatively to secure permanent peace by strength- 
ening international law, by renouncing the use of force 
in the settlement of international disputes, and by 
gradually reducing armaments. 

Universal military training conflicts with all of these 
pledges. It is not a co-operative policy but its exact 
antithesis. It ean only lead other nations to doubt the 
validity of this country’s word and fearfully to arm 
so that they, too, may be prepared. It does not build 
international allegiances; it fosters narrow national- 
istie antagonisms. Instead of strengthening interna- 
tional law, training of a nation’s youth encourages 
acceptance of the idea that war is the only method 
of resolving international disputes. The stupendous 
development of atomic power and germal war makes 
it erystal clear that scientifie inventions and industrial 
production, not the number of men in an army, deter- 
mine the effectiveness of a modern fighting force. 
Continual industrial conseription must accompany any 
military-training program, since trained men are 
powerless without sufficient and appropriate equip- 
ment. Armaments are not reduced by continued pro- 
duction of the machines of war. 

Compulsory military training is incompatible with 
demoeratie values. Basie to democracy is self-disci- 
pline and spontaneous group control. Abhorrent to 
it is external, military discipline. When disciplinary 
controls are imposed by authoritative superiors, in- 
dividual standards tend to atrophy. In the anonymity 
of a uniform and in the absence of parental influences, 
young men tend to ignore the basic value of individual 
well-being and social welfare. 

For the United States to accept compulsory mili- 
tary training is to negate its contract with the United 
Nations of the world. Military training does not pro- 
vide adequate preparedness against atomie and bio- 
logical warfare. And the conscription of all male 
youth is contrary to the very principle of democracy 
—individual freedom limited only by social welfare. 
But if the proposal for peacetime compulsory mili- 
tary training is rejected, what plan is the United 
States to follow so that it will have sure defense from 
aggression? Thus will protagonists challenge oppo- 
nents of the plan, and it is well that they should. 
The time of idle dreams and aimless acceptance of 
the inevitability of future events has been atomized 
into a time of urgency. A positive peace program 
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must be enacted, rigorously administered, and pub- 
licly supported. 

Until world disarmament is assured, the United 
States should maintain a nucleus of highly competent 
men as the Regular Armed Force of the nation. Sci- 
entifie experimentation should be encouraged to assure 
this army the latest and best equipment. At the 
earliest possible opportunity, moreover, these forces 
should be put at the disposal of the United Nations. 
This is the most forceful way in which to reinforce 
its Charter pledges. If it were felt necessary, for 
national defense, a plan could be held in readiness 
for immediate industrial mobilization in time of inter- 
national crisis. Without this plan, military training 
would be purposeless.. With it, if need be, men can 
simultaneously undergo training and equipment .be 
furnished for prompt use. 

The only ultimate guarantee of preparedness is to 
eliminate the causes of war—social, economic, and 
political injustices resulting from misunderstanding 
and prejudice and ignorance. As long as these evils 
continue there is reason to fear international dis- 
equilibriums. Compulsory military training, however, 
would in no way dispel them. 

Rather than embark upon a fateful and selfish pro- 
gram, prompted by fear, let the United States lead 
the world in a courageous search for understanding, 
justice, and brotherhood. Internationally, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientifie and Cultural Organi- 
zation offers the best safeguard against war. Instead 
of annually subjecting 726,000 teen-aged boys to only 
partially effective and thoroughly undemocratic peace- 
time military training, this country should promote 
in every possible manner the activities of UNESCO. 
Within its borders, the United States must correct 
those economie and social conditions which cause it 
to fear another war. Let the United States base its 
programs upon tolerance, respect, confidence, under- 
standing, and justice. In this way it will prepare 
itself for the peaceful era sought by the nations of 
the world. If it truly realizes its democratic heritage, 
it will lead the nations of the world to the goal of 
peace. 

Mary E. HAarNnDEN 

INTERN, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 

PuBLIC AFFAIRS, AND 
ASSISTANT STAFF ASSOCIATE, 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





CORRECTIONS IN THE 1947 CENTENNIALS 


In my article, “1947 As a Centennial Year in the 
History of Edueation” (Scoot anp Socrery, Decem- 





ber 28, 1946), I stated that the State School for the 
Deaf was established in North Carolina in 1847. This 
information was based upon a statement in one of the 
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standard histories of education, but it was evidently 
in error. I would appreciate your correcting it. 

Irving S. Fusfeld, dean, Gallaudet College (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), has called my attention to the fact 
that according to E. A. Fay, “Histories of American 
Schools for the Deaf, 1817-1893,” Vol. I, the first 
school for the deaf in North Carolina, established by 
act of the General Assembly of the State January 12, 
1845, was opened in Raleigh May 1, 1845, with seven 
pupils, and with William D. Cooke, A.M., as principal. 

There are two other errors that have been called to 
my attention in a letter from Luther L. Gobbel, presi- 
dent, Greensboro (N. C.) College, February 7, from 
which I quote: 

For historical accuracy I call your attention to the fact 
that it was in 1846 that Greensboro College first admitted 
students to the college. The name of our institution now 


is not Greensboro College for Women, but simply Greens- 


boro College. 
Water C. EELLS 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ALLGOOD, MARY Brown. Demonstration Techniques. Pp. 
147. Prentice-Hall. 1947. $3.00 (trade), $2.25 
(text). 


Presents fundamental principles for conducting successful 
lecture-demonstrations. The material used is limited to 
equipment and food-demonstrations only. 


BATH, GERALD Horton. America’s Williamsburg. Photo- 
graphs by Wendell MacRae. Pp. 48. Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Ine., Williamsburg, Va. 1946. $0.65. 

A beautiful presentation depicting the restoration of the 
historic capital of Virginia to its 18th-century appearance. 


A Cultural History of Education: 


3UTTS, R. FREEMAN. 
Pp. ix + 726. 


Reassessing Our Educational Traditions. 
McGraw-Hill. 1947. $4.00. 

Presents a fresh historical interpretation of culture and 
education in Europe and America. Indexed. To be re- 
viewed. 
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CLEMENS, CyriL. Life of Benjamin F. Shillaber. ’ 
152. International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 1946. $3.00. 

A biography of one of America’s well-known humorists, 
* 


DUNAWAY, WAYLAND FULLER. 
vania State College. Pp. 540. 
lege. 1946. 


To be reviewed. 


History of the Pennsyl- 
Published by the eol- 


ELLIs, JOHN Tracy. The Formative Years of the 
Catholic University of America. Pp. 415. American 
Catholic Historical Association, Washington, D. (¢, 
1946. $3.00. 

To be reviewed. 
* 

HAMRIN, 8. A. 4-Square Planning for Your Career. ; 
200. Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4. 1946. 

Should aid young people in selecting their careers and also 
administrators who are interested in helping these young 
peopie in finding their place in life. 


Report by the President to the Congress for the Year 
1946: The United States and the United Nations, 
Report Series 7. Department of State Publication No. 
2735. Pp. 221. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 1947. $0.45. 


A History of American Phi- 


SCHNEIDER, HERBERT W. 
1946. 


losophy. Pp. 646. Columbia University Press. 
$4.50. 
To be reviewed. 

ao 

THAYER, V. T. Religion in Public Education. Pp. 
xi+212. Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York. 
1947. $2.75. 

Portrays the rise of the American secular school and con- 
siders the full import of the challenge directed against it. 
Indexed. To be reviewed. 

* 

United States National Commission for the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization: 
Report of the First Meeting, September 1946. Depart- 
ment of State Publication No. 2726. United States- 
United Nations Information Series 14. Pp. iii+4l. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 1947. 
$0.25. 

* 

WRIGLEY, ARTHUR B. (director). Practical Nursing: An 

Analysis of the Practical Nurse Occupation with Sug- 
gestions for the Organization of Training Programs. 
Mise. No. 8. Pp. vi+144. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 1947. $0.55. 
A comprehensive analysis representing the product of 
nearly two years of work and co-operation on the part of 
the eer of the working committee responsible for its 
preparation. 





TEACHERS NEEDED—ALL KINDS. 
You should take advantage of them. 
Write to us immediately. 


Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
With our experience we can give you expert guidance. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Established 1880 67th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association. 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
PAUL KLAPPER, weatiiens, aeras College, Fiushing, N. Y¥. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 


SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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